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TOTES AND QUERIES is published every 
N Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (Telephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including 
postage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9, 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. ‘The London Office is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 0396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 





Memorabilia. 


HE new number of JLzteris sustains the 

character of this enterprise very well. 
Among many good articles we may mention 
as particularly interesting Mr. Aubrey F. G. 
Bell’s review of ‘El Pensamiento de Cer- 
vantes’ by Américo Castro, published some 
two years ago, and the late F. Liebermann’s 
discussion of Heinrich Spies’s ‘ Kultur und 
Sprache im neuen England’ (Teubner, Leip- 
zig, 1925). Liebermann makes some interest- 
ing remarks of his own on England, for 
example: ‘‘ Ich bewunderte 1877—1913 Ox- 
fords und Cambridges Konversation als 
bewusste Kunst und erklare mir, gegeniiber 
Deutschlands Bildungskluft, die Fahigkeit 
der Englander, einander auf einheitlichem 
Niveau zu verstehen, aus Jahrhunderte alter 
Teilnahme weiter Schichten am Staats-und 
Rechtsleben mit Vorbereitung durch _poli- 
tische Lektiire und organisiertes Debattieren 
in Club and Oeffentlichkeit.’’ This struck 
us as still more noteworthy in what it implies 
about Germany than in what it says about 
England. Mr. Bell is dealing principally 
with a view of Cervantes which takes hiin to 
have been a hypocrite, writing in fear of the 
Inquisition, but inwardly burning for reform. 
It is, we think, doing an important service to 
keep the great age of Spanish religion, art 
and literature (unique and original as it is 
both in its achievement and in its character- 
istic attitude to the whole question of restric- 
tion, control, authority in every sphere) free 
from distorting interpretations which trans- 


fer to it the rather shallow ideas on these sub-| 
| ford. The publication of the Old Brentford 


jects generally current at the present day. 


| and 


E have found the Connoisseur in its 
October number even more interesting 
than usual. It contains a short paper with 
seven fascinating illustrations on the three 
Russian portrait-painters Rokotov, Levitzky 
and Borovikovsky, contemporaries with, and 
respectively more or less corresponding in 
quality to, our Reynolds, Gainsborough and 
Romney, though these photographs seem to 
bear witness to a certain depth of vision, at 
least in the two latter, and in Borovikovsky to 
a touch of malice,which are hardly to be found 
in the English painters. Mr. F. Gordon Roe 
writes amusingly about the little horde of 
pirates who made imitations of ‘ Pickwick.’ 
Capt. A. Rowand contributes an article on 
Early English Sea Service buttons, illustrat- 
ing a hundred of them, and also late eight- 
eenth century and early nineteenth century 
full dress coats of Commander, Rear Admiral 
Captain. The earliest button, of the 
mid-eighteenth century, is a pinchbeck knob 
with no device; the second shows the Tudor 
rose; the third, an Admiral’s button 1774-87, 
is the first at present known to bear the 
Admiral’s wreath outside the circle and the 
foul anchor. This last, we learn, was found 
about fourteen years ago in a bucket full of old 
buttons at Bath, and is one of the most inter- 
esting of the series. Capt. Rowand gives 
many particulars of the buttons illustrated, 
and an account of Sea Service buttons in 
general. Under ‘ Pottery and Porcelain’ we 
have the third instalment of Mr. Bernard 
Rackham’s description of the Collection of 
Mr. Wallace Elliot—Worcester, this time, 
Bristol and Liverpool. Under ‘ Current Art 
Notes’ is an account, with pictures, of some 
peasant paintings 180 years old, recently dis- 
covered on the walls of a farmhouse in 
Northern Sweden. The main subject shown 
here is a Baptism of Our Lord, having two 
minor pictures on each side, biblical charac- 
ters in eighteenth century costume. The 
whole house is to be transferred to Skansen, 
the open-air museum of Stockholm. 


\ E have received from Messrs. Phillimore 

& Co. (120, Chancery Lane, W.C.2) 
intimation that they have now in the press 
and hope to issue in the course of this month. 
vol. viii. of their Middlesex Marriage Regis- 
ters. This contains the Marriages of the 
large parish of Ealing from 1582 to July 1837, 
when Civil Registration was introduced. 
During the greater part of this period Ealing 
parish covered an area some thirteen miles 
in circuit, including the town of Old Brent- 
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marriage registers will now complete the 
marriages of the Borough of Brentford, those 
of New Brentford having found place in vol. 
iv. of the Series. We understand that this 
work of printing Parish Registers, which 
must appeal very strongly to the numerous 
genealogists among our readers, is in some 
need of the support of additional subscribers 
to cover necessary outlay. On many of the 
more recently published volumes actual loss 
on the cost of production has been sustained ; 
in some this has been prevented by the inter- 
vention of friendly guarantors. Among the 
latest volume issued are Cambridge, vol. viii; 
Norfolk, vol. xi; Bucks, vol. ix. We have 
pleasure in reminding our readers of this 
enterprise, and commending it to their 
active goodwill. The general editor of the 
Series is Mr. Thomas M. Blagg, F.s.a., and 
the editor of the volume now in question is 
Mr. Thomas Gurney. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Manchester 

Guardian (Oct. 3) gives an account of an 
Indian Jesuit Father who preached on Sun- 
day, Oct. 2, at the Church of the Holy Name, 
Manchester. Appealing for help for Manga- 
lore in perfect English, and bearing a Portu- 
guese name, he told his deeply-impressed 
hearers that he was an Indian, belonging to a 
family which had been converted to Chris- 
tianity and baptized by St. Francis Xavier. 
Descendants of St. Francis’s Brahmin con- 
verts moved from Goa to Mangalore more 
than a century ago, and among the preacher’s 
fellow-workers there are about forty Jesuits 
of like descent. His own family—as many 
did—took the name of the European Chris- 
tian who stood sponsor at the baptism of the 
ancestor, or ancestors, originally converted. 


CURIOUS occurrence is related in the 

Manchester Guardian of Oct. 4: how for 
the first time on record the tide failed to 
come in at Parkgate, on the Dee estuary, 
Cheshire, on Monday morning. The water 
came no farther than Heswall, three miles 
away. The fishermen leave their boats 
between Heswall and Parkgate when the tide 
is in, and bring their mussels or shrimps 
ashore at Parkgate in small punts. After 
the ebb-tide on Sunday the fishermen pre- 
pared to go out again early yesterday morn- 
ing, as the mussel season is now in progress. 
They waited in vain, however. The tide came 
in as usual in the afternoon. Has a failure 
of the tide ever been recorded elsewhere? And 
what conjectures can be offered as to the 
cause of it? 
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N The Times of Oct. 5 is a long account of 
the excavations at the Roman villa at 
Ashstead, where operations have been much 
hindered by the rain. The most interesting 
matters which have been worked out into 
clearness are the system of the guttering 
with the way in which it had been adapted 
to extension of the building; the heated 
rooms with their hypocausts, and the finds of 
tesserae (white limestone, brown  septarian 
nodules from the London clay, Purbeck 
marble, brick and a hard yellow stone) which 
point to their having once had a fine pave. 
ment; the bath system; and then the kitchen 
with its raised hearth, and its oven lined 
with red brick cement. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 
From 
The Britifh Journal. 


Saturpay, October* 7, 1727. 
Lonpon. 

Wednefday his Majefty was pleas’d to 
order that his Royal Highnefs the Duke of 
Cumberland fhall walk in the Proceffion at 
the approaching Coronation as a Knight of 
the Bath, and in the Robes appertaining to 
that moft Hon. Order. 





Sir Robert Walpole will walk in the proper 
Robes of the moft Noble Order of the Garter. 

Yefterday the fine Anthem compofed by 
Mr. Handel, for their Majefties Coronation, 
was rehearfed in Weftminfter Abbey. 

Tis computed there will walk in Proceffion 
at their prefent Majefties Coronation 
between 4 and 500 Perfons more than at any 
Solemnity of that fort before. 

Thurfday Night Sir Francis Forbes, Kt. 
and Alderman, deceafed, having lain in State 
at Haberdashers Hall in a magnificent Man- 
ner, was buried at St. Magnus at London 
Bridge, with great Solemnity; fix Aldermen 
held up the Pall, viz. the Lord Mayor Elect, 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote, Sir Peter Delme, Mr. 
Alderman Parsons, Mr. Alderman Levet, and 
Sir John Williams: We hear he hath left 
8001. to Chrift’s Hofpital and 1001. apiece to 
the Hofpitals of Bethlehem, Bridewell and St. 
Thomas, of all which he was one of the Gov- 
ernors. Two Hundred Bluecoat Boys walk’d 
and fung before his Hearfe. 





* The paper has, by a misprint, “Sep 
tember.”’ 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


—E. CAMPION, BOOKSELLER, AND 
JOHN MYCHELL, PRINTER. 








A GENERAL interest attaches to the Blessed | 


Edmund Campion, 8.J. Not only was 
he one of the heroic band of whom the tortures 
and deaths furnish the ghastliest pages of | 
England’s judicial records. Even in his own 
lifetime he was regarded as detached from the | 
ordinary undistinguished crowd of martyrs. | 
He was an Oxford don, a distinguished writer, | 
a searcher for hazardous exploits that fur- | 
nished gossip for romanticists through a/| 
period of Elizabethan years. Further, he) 
was, though that was unknown in his day, the | 
frst and original writer of that famous 
description of Wolsey embodied by Shakes- | 
peare in Act IV, scene ii. of ‘ Henry VIII.’ 

But little is known of his parents. Of 
them he writes that he could hope that they 
died in the Faith. They certainly seem to 
have lapsed in Edwardian and Elizabethan | 
days. Their son had been baptized, some- | 
where in London, but where is unknown, on 
the Feast of St- Paul the Apostle, Jan. 25, in 
the year 1540, New Style, the day of his birth | 
if Tanner be correct. The father, a book- 
seller, was unable to provide for the education | 
of a very promising lad, and was about to 
apprentice him to a trade, when, at the ex- | 
pense of some rich London guildsmen, he was 
sent to a good Grammar School, and there- 
after to Christ’s Hospital. Newgate St. 

It is upon this clue—that Campion’s father, 
an Edmund Campion, was a bookseller—that | 
the biographer must work. Campion had, at | 
Oxford, a contemporary, an Edmund Cam- | 
pion, the Church of England incumbent of | 
Sherborne. The Christian name may easily | 
have been a family favourite of some genera- 
tions’ standing. 
St. Mary’s at Bow and St. Pancras, Soper | 
Lane, there is a contemporary Edmund Cam- | 
pion, son of Walter, and several others of like | 
sumame any of whom may well have been 
Kinsmen of the future Jesuit. 

No Campion appears upon the lists in 
Arher’s Registers of the Stationers’ Company. 
In Duff's ‘Century of the English Book 
Trade,’ is one, an 
bury,” 





who sold a volume printed by John 


In the Baptismal records of | offer 





Mychell. It is the intent of this thesis to 
prove that Duff is in error in adding to Cam- 
pion’s name the description ‘‘ of Canterbury,” 
and, as further intent, to suggest that the 
bookseller, E. Campion, was, in fact, of 


| London. 


| 
| 


The volume that Duff records is British 
Museum Catalogue C 37 c 28, a small octavo 
booklet, black letter, ascribed by Duff to 1550, 
and by the Catalogue to 1548, the latter date 
being the more probable. If my observation 
has not misled me, the type used by Mychell 
in 1549 contained some material not used in 
C 37 c 28 The book is entitled ‘ Newes from 
Rome concerning the blasphemous sacrifice 
of the papisticall Masse with dyvers other 
treatises very godly and profitable.’ Of it 
there is also a copy in the Bodleian Library. 
Internal evidence shews that it was ‘‘ prynted 
at Canterbury by J. Mychell for E. Cam- 
pion.’’ This does not suffice to prove that 
both Campion and also Mychell were resident 
at, or were of, Canterbury, and no other evi- 


| dence tiat Campion was so resident has been 
| adduced heretofore. 


The work is prefaced by a dedication made 
to “‘ my right honourable lord and maystre 
Lord Thomas Hawarte,’’ by his servant, the 
author, Randall Hurlestone, and consists of 
four treatises; the first, ‘ News from Rome,’ 


| a dialogue between Michobius and Polilogus. 
' Polilogus represents an 


actual person, a 
daring Lutheran, lately returned from Rome, 
where he had bearded Italians, learned but 
godless, and had all but fed the fish in the 
Tiber. The second portion, ‘How God must 
be worshipped aright,’ is debated between 
Curio and Aluterius; the third, ‘ How saints 
ought to be worshipped,’ between Sanderus 
and Glandorpius; the fourth, ‘ What is 


| Christian libertie,’ between Philostatius and 


Vegetius. |The book itself, an early example 
of an English provincial press, is on exhibi- 
tion in the King’s Gallery, and concerning 
its peculiar features somewhat remains to 
be added later. 

Of the pseudonyms I do not presume to 
any identification, although several 
tempt conjecture. 


But ‘‘ Lord Thomas Hawarte,’’ Randall 


Hurlestone and John Mychell must receive 


notice. The first is Howard (the variant of 
the name being found elsewhere contempor- 
aneously). 


Thomas Howard, second son of that Robert, 


3rd Duke of Norfolk, whose career in the days 
‘““E. Campion of Canter-| of Henry VIII contributed so largely to the 
destruction of the older Church régime, was, 
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in Elizabethan days, the first Viscount Bin- | stone, the skinner, of Foxe’s record, is either 
don, and uncle of the 4th Duke, the ill-fated, | John, Thomas or Stephen. 





irresolute aspirant to the hand of | 
Queen of Scots. 

Both ‘‘ Randall ” and “Hurlestone ’’ would 
suggest a Palatinate origin, and a Randall 
Hurlestone is to be found, of this date, in the 
pedigree of Hurlestone of Picton, Hurleston 
and Newton, in the County of Chester. He 
was the second son of Thomas Hurleston and 
Elizabeth, daughter to Adam Birkenhead of 
Huxley. His marriage with Margaret Long- 
land, widow, was by licence of the Bishop of 
London, conditioned for his bride’s parish of 
St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield, and dated Oct. 
26, 1567. Therein, he is termed, of the City 
of London, gentleman, a description quite 
compatible with his reference to himself as 
servant’? to Lord Thomas Howard. The 
Vernons of his own parish had as ‘“‘ servant ”’ 
a sergeant-at-law. 

The same Randall Hurlestone is probably 
he who figures in Strype’s Appendix to Arch- 
bishop Parker’s ‘ Life,’ iii. 137. Letter no. 
46 from the Earl of Derby and others to the 
Lord Treasurer and Secretary Walsingham, 
in behalf of Manchester College, and dated 
from Weegan, Aug. 20, 1581, recounts that, by 
order of the Council, tenants of the College 
were to have been 

reduced to some favourable consideration, 
or other yearly augmentation of rent corne 
towards the maintenance of preaching, etc. 
As for some of the gentlemen, a Randal 
Hurleston (who claimeth a lease of the Easter- 
book, obiations, mortuaries, churchings, wed- 
dings, burials, smal tiths as pig, goose and 
such like, and that by xxiiili. xiijs. iiijd. les 
than the old rent which hath been yearly 
answered heretofore by such tenants as have 
occupied the same ever sithence the dissolu- 
tion of the college in King Edward’s days... 
we cannot deal with them as conveniently as 
we desire. 

With this wish of the local tormentors who 
raised the moneys desired by the Council, the 
record of Randall Hurlestone closes. 

He is to be distinguished from the Hurles- 
tone, a skinner of Cornhill, addicted to 
reforming, whose aid in the escape 
Marian England of Doctor Sandys, later the 


occupant of the sees of Worcester, London 
and York, is recounted by Foxe. The regis- 
ters of St. Michael, Cornhill, indicate 


adults; Thomas, John and Stephen Hurle- 
stone and children of the first and second, but 
no Randall Hurlestone appears in those 
records, or those of St. Peter’s, Cornhill. It 
would appear likely, therefore, that Hurle- 


Mary, | 


from | 


Then another Hurlestone was the host of the 
Princess Mary in Edwardian days, and Mass 
was said at his house; and yet another a 
Cambridge man, stole Dr. Sandys’s home 
The ‘ Alumni Cantabrigienses ’ probably re. 
cords his less striking exploits. 

John Mychell, the printer, is described in 
Duff’s ‘A Century of the English Book 
Trade,’ previously cited, as 
_ a printer of London and Canterbury; first 
in London at the long shop in the Poultry 
probably after Kele left that address in 1546, 
and _ before Alde started there [ceire, 1555, 
J.C.W.]. In 1549 he was settled in St. Paul’s 
Parish, Canterbury, where he printed up to 
the year 1556. 

This account, valuable and indicative, almost 
furnishes the sources for the correction or 
amplification of its record. That amplifica- 
tion comes from Mr. J. M. Cowper’s valuable 
reprints of Canterbury records. At Canter- 
bury the traders were, prior to 1596, either 
Freemen or Intrantes ; the latter coming from 
without and paying a small yearly fine for 
their privileges. 

If Intrantes did not become Freemen, they 
continued to pay until they died, or removed 
beyond the City walls, as did John Mychel, 
bookbinder, in 1533-4, who migrated from Bur- 
gate, probably to St. Paul’s without the walls, 
and became the well-known printer of that 
parish, 

In 1525, William Thomson, book-binder, 
received admission to live and trade, and 
took up his living in Burgate, paying xvjé 
fine. There he was still resident in 1528. No 
other bookbinder traded as intrant in Burgate 
until 1533, when John Mychell, paying vij, 
took up his shop. This was thirteen years 
before the occupancy of the long shop in the 
Poultry. It is possible that Mychell printed 
at London and at Canterbury simultaneously. 

At Canterbury he produced books _ other 
than that already described. One of them is 
mentioned in Strype’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Mem- 
orials,’ II. i. 313, wherein it is stated of 
Edmund Becke, whose biographical details 
there furnished are ample, that, in or about 
1549, he published two dialogues written by 
Erasmus, translated into English, printed at 
Canterbury in St. Paul’s Churchyard by 
John Michel. Were the work not now to be 
found, this notice would give difficulty, for 
St. Paul’s, an ugly and paltry building in 
the days when Camden’s ‘ Britannia’ was 
written, had not a graveyard until 1591: the 
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pelled the burial of parishioners in his ceme- 
tery. Yet there may have been, even in 1533, 
a ‘small yard, not a churchyard, where 
Mychell may have plied his double trade. If 
he printed but few books, book-binding in 
the neighbourhood of great ancient monastic 
libraries, then not dispersed, may well have 
furnished the staple of his income. 


The second of Campion’s books, noted, as 
above mentioned, by Strype, is to be found 
both in the Bodleian, and British Museum 
libraries. The B.M. catalogue assigns the 
work, no doubt correctly, to 1550. Its pro- 
duction in that year is, however, prima facie, 
unlikely. The caricature of the Gospeller 
would amuse an earlier and another period. 
Yet Becke was ordained by Grindal, an 
advanced Reformer, and his desire to produce 
this particular work of gross humour (the 
nasty uselessness of a mean-minded and 
futile man, such as Erasmus‘was) is not easily 
explicable, whatever the date assigned. The 
hook, a charmingly produced little black let- 
ter octavo, is B.M. Cat. C. 57 aa 29; ‘“ Two 
dyalogues wrytten in laten by the famous 
cerke D. Erasm’ of Roterodame one called 
Polyphemus . . . the other dysposyng of 
thynges and names, translated in to Englyshe 
by E. Becke.”? ‘‘ Canterbury.”’ 

Its initials, where these 
are signal, as for beauty 
they occasionally are, seem 
later than those of ‘ The 





Newes from Rome,’ and 
do not include a notable 
capital W, that may have 
historic interest. Further, 
the internal description 
does not accord with Strype’s. There 
is no mention of St. Paul’s Church- 


yard. It is Edmonde Becke’s work, ‘‘ printed 
im saynt Paules paryshe by John Mychel.”’ 
Perhaps Strype’s inaccurate reminiscences 
arose because the work had been seen exposed 
for sale in St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, 
by him who recorded. 


The initial W in C 37 ¢ 28, to which ref- 
erence has been made, has this interest. The 
tight half of the letter contains the head of 
a bearded prelate, whose jewelled mitre is 
pierced by a sword. This method of depict- 
ing St. Thomas & Becket is traditional, and 
quite unlike to the popular portrait recently 
produced in connection with the raffle of a 
motor-car for hospital funds, wherein the 
mighty warrior who flung his murderers to | 
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the ground and fought them with bare hands, 
the giant Constable of the Tower, is depicted 
as an aged, undersized, frail, but typical 
country rector, with side-whiskers, vested, as 
for a special photograph, in unwonted 
medizeval garments. 

I believe that an extensive iconography of 
the saint exists (a useful, summary seems to 
be that in the Rev. F. G. Lee’s ‘ Historical 
Sketches of the Reformation’), and, doubt- 
less, some of your readers, with knowledge 
more exact than my own, will be able to state 
whether an image of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, either upon the shrine destroyed in Can- 
terbury Cathedral, after Mychell’s arrival in 
the city, or upon Gilbert a Becket’s tomb in 
St. Paul’s, was the original of the little wood- 
cut in C. 37 c 28; perhaps a contemporaneous 
reproduction of a likeness executed by those 
who had seen the great Archbishop. 

Both the above books, the former of which 
is mentioned in Duff’s ‘ Century of the Eng- 
lish Book Trade,’ are to be found in the 
British Museum Library, and at the Bod- 
leian. 

The British Museum also possesses ‘ An 
Exposytion in Englyshe upon the Epistyll of 
saynt Paule to the Philipias for the instruc- 
tion of them that be vnlerned in tdges: 
gathered out of holy scriptures and of the 
olde catholike doctours of the church and of 
the best authors that now adayes do write. 
By Lancelot Rydley of Canterbury. Printed 


by John Mychell, Canterbury’ (1550 ?), 
Black Letter, 8vo., C. 25, d. 18. This is 
catalogued under ‘ Bible,’ but not, appar- 


ently, under ‘ Ridley.’ Lancelot Ridley, a 
cousin of the Bishop, is said to have abjured 
Protestantism and his wife, and to have 
become a Roman Catholic priest in Marian 
days. He was, however, one of the six 
preachers at Canterbury in 1560, which ren- 
ders the tale unlikely. Let us hope that he 
merely abjured his wife, and retained his 
religious principles intact. 

The fourth of Mychell’s works, of which an 
extant copy is known to me, is the ‘ Cronicle 
of Yeres.’ This is in John Ryland’s Library, 
Manchester, where, perhaps, some kindly 
reader will examine it for the purposes of 
description more ample than that afforded by 
the mere recital of its title. The first of these 
‘Cronicles of Yeres’ had appeared in 1543, 
and had been reprinted in 1544. John 
Mychell greatly augmented the matter, and in 
a quaint dedication to the improved edition 
of 1551, beseeches Sir Anthony Aucher, master 
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of the King’s Jewell House,* to aid him in im- 
proving the next issue of a book the profits 
of which he implores his friends and brother- 
printers to suffer him to enjoy. The 1553 
edition in the John Ryland’s Library is 
entitled: ‘ A breviat Cronicle contaynynge all 
the Kinges from brute to this daye and many 
notable actes gathered out of dyuers Cronicles 
from Willyam Conqueror until this yere of 
crist a Mvcliii.’? The Cronicle was re-issued 
in 1555, ’6 and ’9, and about 1560, by My- 
chell, or in his name. He was not suffered to 
enjoy the whole fruit of his labours, however, 
for William Capland in 1557 printed ‘A 
Chronicle of yeres from the begynnynge of the 
worlde,’ 16mo., London: an effort with a 
title so ambitious that only the imagination 
of a modern biologist could add to its vaunt- 
ing record. 

For the remainder of Mychell’s printing, 
whether at Canterbury or in London, I rely 


‘D. NB.’ 

(iv) ‘ The Psalter after the Translation of 
the Great Bible,’ 4to., 1549 and 1550. 

(v) ‘A Treatise of Predestination by John 
Lambert,’ 8vo., 1550. 

This John Lambert would be Nicholson, 
the martyr, who after severe baiting by Lat- 
imer and Cranmer, met his death at Smith- 
field in November, 1538. 

His other record, where and when he died, 
his relatives and personal touch with this 
world, and the other, are yet to be found, 
possibly in references among wills deposited at 
Canterbury. The muniments of St. Paul’s 
parish there record nothing earlier than the 
baptisms of 1562, and, of him, nothing. Nei- 
ther is his will a Canterbury will. 


Lambert had lived in the Stocks Market and 
had been associated with St. Peter’s Cornhill, 


time, Mychell plied his trade. 

The treatise on Predestination does not 
appear to be in the Museum Library, nor is 
it noted in the ‘ D. N. B-’ under Lambert. 

(vi) ‘ Articles to be enquired into in 
thordinary Visitation of . .. the Lord Car- 
dinall Poole’s Grace, Archbyshop of Canter- 


4to. No copy in Museum Library. 
(vii) ‘A Shorte Epistle to all such as do 
contempne the Marriage of us poor Preestes,’ 
* And Mayor of Dover in 1640, as Nicholas 
Partridge, tutor to his children, relates in a 
letter of Feb. 26, 1640. 


largely upon a list (vide Mitchell) in the | 


It is noteworthy that, prior to his arrest, | 


both close to the Poultry, where, for some | 


burie within hys Dioces of Canterbury, 1556,’ | 


|16mo., undated. The use of the term 
| ‘* Preestes ’? suggests Edwardian rather than 
Elizabethan days. 

(viii) ‘ The Spiritual Matromonye between 
Cryste and the Soul,’ 24mo., undated. 

(ix) ‘ The Confession of Fayth wryttyn in 
Latyn by Ph. Melancthon, translated by 
Robert Syngylton,’ 8vo., undated. Not in 
Museum Library. Hugh Singleton was the 
printer of Coverdale’s ‘ Treatise of Death,’ 
and of his ‘ Hope of the Faithful.’ 

A tenth booklet of Mychell’s, produced in 
Marian days, was an account of Sir Thomas 
Wvyatt’s rebellion. To it I can furnish no 
reference, my note having been lost. 

As for E. Campion, possibly Edmund 
Campion the father of a saint as passionate, 
as loyal and loveable as that Saint Thomas, 
whose image is imprinted in the book he sold 
—E. Campion was not of Canterbury. He 
was neither a freeman of the City, nor is he 
to be found on the roll of intrants. Without 
the privileges, he could not have traded 
within the city. Even a ‘‘ Strange Woman” 
found it worth her while in Elizabethan days 
| to pay twopence to “live and trade.”’ The 
temporary inhabitant was forced to register 
and pay. In 1518 and 1519, Joyce Busse, an 
organ-maker, paid fivepence for the privilege 
of living for one quarter in Newyngate, dur- 
ing which time he was executing some work 
within the city. Campion could not have 
escaped record if, at any time, he had been a 
bookseller of Canterbury. His real place of 
residence is to be conjectured from the need 
that Mychell had of his services. In Canter- 
bury Mychell could have sold for himself. 
'Campion’s function was to supply the Lon- 
don market, then, as now, the greatest in the 
world. His exact place of residence and busi- 
' ness may be difficult to discover. The records 
of the few grammar schools are now all 
| destroyed, the registers of St. Paul’s Cathe 
'dral probably lost for ever, and the probable 
| source of certainty as to the paternity of the 
| Blessed Edmund Campion lies hidden in the 
chance record of wills and deeds. If that 
| certainty is to be attained, it is likely to be 
'by the aid of the knowledge that exists m 
| the circle of your readers. 

I should have liked to have expressed my 
obligation to one of the high officials of the 
British Museum for the interest with which 
| he has facilitated my search—an interest and 
| kindness of which I have had former exper: 
| ence—but I fear that, under the guise 0 
| thanks, I might easily expose him to wt 
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importunities of the remainder of the horde | 10 Feb., 1816. Anrtapnz, 28, 6th rate 
of semi-literary pests, among whom he prob- (511)T. Sold 1841. 


ably numbers me. c 1 Feb., 1817. Tuetrs, 46, 5th rate (1086)T. 
; J. C. WHITEBROOK. | Lost 1830. 
2% Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 1. 29 July, 1817. Areruusa, 46, 5th rate 
PRE cs. ee en | (1084)T. Afterwards renamed Baccuvs. 


’ | 4 Apr., 1818. Racer, cutter. 
THE KINGS SHIPS. | June, 1818. Spricutrty, cutter. Wrecked 


OMETIMES in Wagner’s musical dramas the | Off Portland as revenue cutter. January, 
5 introduction of a few notes from some lead- | 1821. 

ing melody foretells the inevitable catastrophe | 26 Apr., 1819. Brtersie, 74, 3rd rate 
toward which the action is moving; as | (1709)T. Sir W. Rule Aitereenis come 
when in Lohengrin’s bridal chamber, the < bad tat hil “ 

well-known sound of the distant Grail | V@! roopsnip. 

motive steals suddenly upon the ear, and, 8 Aug., 1819. Fiscarp, 46, 5th rate 
the heart of the rapt listener is smitten (1069)T. 

with a sense of impending dorm. So in the 13 May, 1820. Syrvra, cutter. 

drama of maritime discovery, as glimpses of 10 June, 1602 PBecmsc. 10 bee te 
new worlds were beginning to reward the 936) T Si H 'p k , ’ 4 Pp 
enterprising crowns of Spain and Portugal, (236)T. ir ~ eake, . 

for a moment there came from the north a 10 June, 1820. Fatcon, 10, brig sloop 
few brief notes fraught with ominous portent. (237)T. Sir H. Peake. 

The power for whom destiny had reserved 10 Aug., 1820. Metampus, 46, 5th rate 
the world “—_ of which these ——t (1089)T 
nations—so noble in aim, so mistaken in z —_ . 
olicy—were dreaming stretched forth her 17 Feb., 1821. Sxyrarx, revenue cutter. 
ad in quiet disregard of papal bulls, and 17 Feb., 1821. Swarr, cutter. 

laid it upon the western shore of the ocean. 30 July, 1821. Nereus, 46, 5th rate 
It was only for a moment, and long years _ (1094)T. 


were to pass before the consequences were 26 Oct., 1821. Reynarp, 10, brig sloop 


developed. But in truth the first fateful : E : 
note that heralded the coming English (237)T. Sir H. Peake. Became a lighter 


supremacy were sounded when John Cabot’s 2¢ Chatham. 
ia craft sailed out from the Bristol channel 25 June, 1823. Mrreor, 28, bomb, (378)T. 
ona bright May morning of 1497. Sir H. Peake. Renamed Bzacon, 8, and 
From the opening chapters became surveying vessel. 
of John Fiske’s “ Discovery 25 July, 1823. Hamapryap, 46, 5th rate 
of America,’ Vol. ii. (1082) T 
That supremacy was built up by King’s “1 Noy., 1823. Zepnyn, 10, brig sloop 
Ships, the majority of which were built (228)T. Sir H. Peake. 
. ag ag Si Royal Dockyards—Pembroke 28 June. 1824. Werrtrncton, lighter. 
tom 1814; Plymouth (now Devonport) from 27 July. 1824. VENGEANCE 84 “Ond rate 
about 1690; Woolwich, 1509-1869, although (2084)T. os Por 
the information is uncertain for the first 150 ° 9 Sept., 1824. Txrspr, 46, 5th rate 
years; Chatham, from the days of Good (1083)T. Might have been laid down as 
Queen Bess; Sheerness from Charles II ¢. [ytsrrp originally. 


1668; Deptford, 1513-1869 (here again the 9 Oct., 1824, Taso, 28, 6th rate (500)T. 


information is lacking in the sixteenth cen-| 19 May. 1893 10 ket bri 

tury) and lastly Portsmouth founded by (231)T. Py ee 

Henry VIII. | 1 July, 1825. Drvrp, 46, 5th rate (1169)T. 

1. Krine’s Sures Burtr at PEMBROKE | =. aa 1825. Success, 28, 6th rate 
Dockyarp. (504)T. 


6 May, 1826. Sxytark, 6, packet brig 
In the following lists the date given with | (235)T. Wrecked on Kimmeridge Ledge 25 

each ship is that of launch. The tonnage | Apr., 1845. 

when given in brackets denotes Tons Burthen, 7 June, 1826. Eresus, bomb (372)T. Sir 

otherwise Displacement Tonnage N.N.L. | H. Peake. 

denotes New Navy Lists, 1841—52, and N.L., 19 Aug., 1826. Nemesis, 46, 5th rate 

Official Navy Lists. (1168)T. 

2 Oct., 1826. Satertite (456)T. 

10 Feb, 1816. Varorous, 28, 6th rate} 27 Dec., 1826. Moorrne LIGHTER. 


(514) T 25 July, 1827. Cxrarence, 84, 2nd rate 
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(2288)T. Was not re-named GoxiatH before | 


1846. 

6 Oct., 1827. Spry, 10, brig sloop (231)T. 
Sir H. Peake. Lost 1841. 

6 Oct., 1827. 
packet brig old class (231)T. Sir H. Peake. 

15 Apr., 1828. Lena, 46, 5th rate (1171)T. 


PiGEON (ex VARIABLE), 10, , 


28 June, 1828. Sparrow, surveying cutter | 


(160). 

28 June, 1828. Snipe, cutter (122)T. 

28 June, 1828. Sprepy, cutter (similar to 
Dove, revenue cruiser) (123)T. 


11 Aug., 1828. Comer, 18, ship sloop 
(462)T. Prof. Inman. Re-named Comus 
later. 

9 Oct., 1828. Horspur, 46, Sth rate 
(1171)T. 


2 June, 1829. Licutninc, 18, ship sloop 
(463)T. Prof. Inman. Re-named Larne 
later. 

12 Oct., 1829. Parrripcer, 10, brig sloop 
(231)T. Sir H. Peake. 

12 Oct., 1829. Tuars, 10, brig 
(231)T. Sir H. Peake. Lost. 

21 Oct., 1829. Raven, cutter surveying 
vessel (108)T. Sir R. Seppings. 

31 Oct., 1829. Srartrine, 4, cutter (108)T. 
Sir R. Seppings. Sold 1843. 

24 May, 1830 (7). Wuzarp, 10 (231)T. 
Sir H. Peake, Lord Melville’s List 1830— 
46 gives date 1832. 

21 July, 1830. 


sloop 


Seanorse, 44, Sth rate 


(1212)T. Converted to single screw 1846 
as (1258)T. 
2 Oct., 1830. Srac, 46, 5th rate (1218)T. 


29 Jan., 1831. 

12 May, 1831. 
Sir R. Seppings. 

24 June, 1831. ImocEnr, 28, 6th 
(660)T. Sir R. Seppings. 

25 Aug., 1831. Fry, 18, ship sloop (485)T. 
Prof Inman. 

8 Nov., 1831. 
(486)T. Prof. Inman. 
March, 1840. 

14 May, 1832. 
(182)T. Sir R. Seppings. 
victualling transport in 1846. 

27 Aug., 1832. ANnpromacue, 28, 6th rate 
(709)T. Sir R. Seppings. 

Not completed. AtarM, 28, 6th rate 
(652)T. Sir R. Seppings. Frame taken 
to pieces in October, 1832. 

2 Apr., 1833. Royan Wititam, 120, Ist 
rate (2694)T. 

18 June, 1833. 
(2598)T. Sir R. Seppings. 
(2626)T. 


Timber barge. 
Viper, 6, schooner (183)T. 


rate 


Harrier, 18, ship sloop 
Taken to pieces 


Ropney, 92, 2nd rate 
Later lists give 


CocKaTRICE, 6, schooner | 
Fitted as a) 
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1 Aug., 1833. Forty, 46, 5th rate (1215)T. 
She was subsequently fitted with a screw. 
Trials 1792 (1228)T., 16 May, 1856. Given 
as (1258)T. in later lists. Afterwards re- 
named JUPITER. 

26 Nov., 1833. Fountarn, tank vessel. 

27 Feb., 1834. Srnpap, lighter. Was con- 
verted to mortar vessel 1854 for use in 
Baltic. 

23 June, 1834. Tarranrvus, 4, paddle sloop 
(523)T. Capt. Symonds. (The twenty-fifth 
steam-propelled vessel in the Royal Navy.) 

28 April., 1835. Cxreoparra, 26, 6th rate 
(918)T. Capt. Symonds. 

25 Aug., 1835. Vancuarp, 80, 2nd rate 
(2609)T. Capt. Symonds. Re-named Asax 
in 1867. 

16 Mar., 1836. Harxequin, 16, brig sloop 
(418)T. Capt. Symonds. Later lists give 
(433)T. 

13 June, 1836. Dr1po, 18, corvette (734)T. 
Capt. Symonds. 

12 Aug., 1836. CarysrorT, 26, 6th rate 
(935)T. Capt. Symonds. 

29 Aug., 1836. Cremitt, victualling hoy. 


31 Aug., 1837. Gorcgon, paddle _ sloop 
(1111)T. Capt. Symonds. 
26 Sept., 1837. Laity, 16, brig sloop 


(452)T. Capt. Symonds. 

23 Apr., 1838. PrNcGuIN, 6, new class 
packet brig (barque rigged) (360)T. Capt. 
Symonds. 

24 Apr., 1838. Grecran, 16, brig sloop 
(484)T. Capt. Symonds. 

23 May, 1838. PrrerRet, 6, new 
packet brig (359)T. Capt. Symonds. 

6 Aug., 1838. DapHne, 18, corvette (726)T. 
Capt. Symonds. 

18 Sept., 1838. Merri, paddie mail 
steam packet (889)T. Sir W. Symonds. 

31 Oct., 1838. Mepusa, paddle mail 
packet (889)T. Sir Wm. Symonds. 

10 July, 1839. Cyctops, paddle 
(1195)T. Sir W. Symonds. 

7 Oct., 1839. Prrstan. Brig sloop (484)T. 
Sir W. Symonds. 

18 Mar., 1840. 


class 


sloop 


Mepina, paddle mail 


| steam packet (889)T. Sir W. Symonds. 





14 July, 1840. In1s, 26, 6th rate (906 


82/99)T. Sir W. Symonds. 

4 Feb., 1841. Vixen, 6, paddle sloop 
(1054)T. Sir W. Symonds. 

6 Apr., 1841. GrysEr, 6, paddle sloop 
(1054)T. Sir W. Symonds. 

5 July, 1841. Camprran, 36, 5th rate 
(1622)T. Sir W. Symonds. 


17 August, 1841." Cortrnewoop, 80, 2nd 
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(2611). 68 guns. 
24 Mar., 1842. Spirerut, 6, paddle sloop 
(1054)T. Sir W. Symonds. 


6 Sept., 1842. Supers, 84, 2nd rate 
(2583)T. Sir W. Symonds. 

26 <Apr., 1843. Vicrorta & ALBERT, 
paddle royal yacht (1034)T. Sir W. Sy- 
monds. Ke-named OssBorne in 1854. Broken 
up 1868. 


11 July, 1843. Hetena, 16, brig (549)T. 
Sir Wm. Symonds. 
21 Sept., 1843. 

(1191)T. 

3 Apr., 1844.  Fryine 
(445)T. Sir W. Symonds. 
2 May, 1844. Crnrurion, 84, 2nd rate 
(2590)T. Sir W. Symonds. 

1 July, 1844. Juno, 26, 6th rate (923)T. 
Sir W. Symonds. Re-named ATALANTA in 
1878. Lost as training-ship coming from 


VULTURE, 6, paddle sloop 


Fisu, 12, brig 


1880. 

21 Aug., 1844. Tank vessel. 
18 April, 1845. KincrisHER, 
(445)T. Sir W. Symonds. 

22 Apr., 1845. INFLEXIBLE, 6, paddle sloop 
(1122)T. 

17 July, 1845. 


12, 


brig 


Dracon, 6, paddle frigate 


(1270)T. 
12 Mar., 1846. Constance, 50, 4th rate 
(2132)T. Sir W. Symonds. 


5 Aug., 1846. Conrricr, 8, single screw 
(992)T. Sir W. Symonds. 


24 Sept., 1846. Encounter, 14, single 
screw (895)T. Mr. Fairbairn. 
19 Oct., 1846. Mariner, 12 (481)T. Sir 


W. Symonds. 


15 Apr., 1847. Synrttz, 36, 5th rate 
(1622)T. Sir W. Symonds. 
12 June, 1847. Brritomart, 10, brig, 


(330)T. Sir W. Symonds. 

29 July, 1847. Laon, 80, 2nd rate, 3842 
(2611)T. Sir W. Symonds. Employed 
in conjunction with ImpracasteE ex Dvun- 
cuay-TRouIn after 1855 as training ship. 
She had been fitted with screw after launch- 
ing. 
8 Sept., 1847. Camuitza, 16, brig (549)T. 
Sir W. Symonds. 

9 Oct., 1847. 
Sir W. Symonds. 

Note.—From about 1830 to 1847 there was 
an Atcrers building at Pembroke (N.N.L. 
to July, 1848) but the N.L., 1848, gives her 
as building at Devonport. 

1 June, 1848. 
(2590)T. Sir W. Symonds. 


AraLantTa, 16, brig (551)T. | 


Cotossus, 84, 2nd rate | 
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Bermuda, probably about 12/16 February, | 
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rate (2589)T. Later fitted with single screw, 2 Mar., 1849. Macicienne, 16, paddle 


frigate (1258)T. 

24 Mar., 1849. Buzzarp, 6, paddle sloop 
(997)T. 

23 Apr., 1849. DeEsPERareE, 8, single screw 
(1038)T. Sir W. Symonds. 


20 June, 1849. Arxrtruusa, 50, 4th rate 
(2126)T., now 3832 (3141)T. Sir W. 
Symonds. 

18 Aug., 1849. Ocravra, 50, 4th rate 


(2125)T. Sir W. Symonds. 

11 June, 1850. Liprrry, 12, brig (428)T. 
Sir W. Symonds. 

19 Sept., 1850. Martin, 12, brig (481)T., 
afterwards KiINcFisHER (later than 1856). 

Note: The following three vessels were not 
completed. N.L.’s 1847—50. Fatcon, screw 
(992)T. Sir W. Symonds; N.L.’s 1847—50. 
Harrier, screw (895)T. Mr. Fincham; and 
N.L.’s 1847—50. ENCHANTRESS, screw 
(992)T. Sir W. Symonds. 

Joun A. Rupert-JoNEs. 


(To be continued.) 





THOMAS MUNDY, FORMERLY PRIOR 


|not the same individual as 


OF BODMIN (See ante p. 183).—From 
an examination of dates, it appears probable 
that Thomas Wandesworth, who was present 
at the Chapter held at Merton in 1501, is 
the Thomas 
Wandesworth coquinarius of 1530. The last- 
named is undoubtedly the future Prior of 
Bodmin. 

According to Hennesey’s 
torium LEcclesiasticum Parochiale Londin- 
ense’ (1898). Robert Croome succeeded 
Thomas Mundy, being appointed to the living 
of St. Leonard’s, Foster Lane, 21 Nov., 1547. 

P. D. Munpy. 


‘“ DINCH.’’—Of the transitive use of this 
verb (with the meaning ‘‘ to limit or 
restrict narrowly; to stint, to give barely or 


‘Novum Reper- 


with short measure or weight; to give 
sparingly or grudgingly’’), the latest 


example given in the ‘ N.E.D.’ is dated 1695. 
The dictionary says that the present use of 
this verb in this sense is merely dialectal. 

Bernard Mandeville, who died in 1733, 
often used it thus, e.g. in ‘The Grumbling 
Hive,’ first published in 1705, he writes of 
the ideal ‘‘ high priest ’’ :— 

He chas’d no starv’ling from his door, 

Nor pinch’d the wages of the poor. 

In its present transitive use in dialect the 
verb to ‘‘ pinch’? means to “ steal.”’ 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


HYMES FOR 
NAMES OF THE KINGS OF ENG- 

LAND.—I wonder if I could be informed 
how the following rhyme for memorizing the 
names of the kings of England continues, and 
also what is its origin, or whether it is merely 
a schoolboy method of committing to memory 
a somewhat difficult succession of names. I 
only know the first two couplets and a scrap 
of the third. It will be observed that the 
list only begins with the Conquest. 

Willy Willy Harry Stee 

Harry Dick John Harry Three 

One two three Ned Dick the knave 

Henry Fourth and Hal the brave, 


W. G. S. 


RANDOLPH. — Valentine Randolp. was 

admitted to Westminster School, aged 10, 

in Jan., 1723/4, and Beverley Randolph was 

admitted, aged 10, in April, 1725. I should 
be glad to have any particulars about them. 
A. H. S. 


OHN WESLEY’S SILVER PLATE.—In 
‘Books in Bottle,’ by W. G. Clifford, 
1926, it is stated that, in 1750, ‘‘ the Commis- 
sioners of Excise were impertinent enough to 
suggest to Wesley [John Wesley] that he had 
not made a full and complete return of all his 
taxable plate.’’ Wesley replied that he ‘‘ had 
two silver teaspoons at London, and two at 
Bristol; this is all the plate which I have 
at present, and I shall not buy any more 
while so many around me want  bread.”’ 
What was this return of taxable plate, and 
do the returns exist ? 





PD. Mo. 


ARLBOROUGH ARMS.—Can any reader 

give information as to an engraved plate 

of the arms with the following inscription 
beneath : 

Du tres-Haut, Puissant, et tres-Noble Prince, 
|George Spencer Duc de Marlborough, Mar- 
quis | de Blandford, Comte de Sunderland & 
de Marlborough, Baron Spencer de Worm- 
leighton, et Baron Churchill de | Sandridge, 
Seigneur-Lieutenant de la Province d’Oxford, 
et | Garde des Rolles dans le meme Province, 
Confeiller d’Etat Prive, | et Chevalier du tres 
—Noble Ordre de la Jarretiere, | Installé au 
Chateau de Windsor, le 25me Jour de Juillet, 
MDCCLXX1. 


The plate mark is 9§ x 73 inches, and the 
whole is engraved the wrong way round for 
printing from, so that the plate would be 
right to read, but the impression is back- 
wards. The original sketch for it, the right 





MEMORIZING THE| 





way round (but without the inscription) 
accompanies the print. H. Stonz. 

Devon and ixeter Library, 

The Close, Exeter. 
RMS IN BISHOPSTONE CHURCH, 
SALISBURY DIOCESE.—In the vestry 
in the church at Bishopstone, diocese of Salis. 
bury, where the list of rectors dates from the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, are two 
stained-glass windows of ancient date. The 
emblazoning on one is worn and _ not easily 
decipherable, but appears to be, Argent a 
saltire gules between three lozenges or, two 
in fess and one in base; in the middle chief is 
a billet whereon is depicted something which 
bears a resemblance to a lion rampant. This 
coat, which occupies the space on the shield 
usually assigned to the 1st and 3rd quarters, 
impales in the 2nd quarter, Argent on a fess 
sable a mullet or, and in the 4th quarter, 
Argent, in chief three roundels and below a 
label of five points sable. 

The other window depicts an almost com- 
plete achievement, is quite clear, and is as 
follows: Bendy of six sable and argent. Crest. 
—On a wreath on a helmet (partly affronté 
and partly profile) guarded with six bars or, 
two wings displayed argent. It is possibly 
worth recording that the arms of the Bayn- 
ton family, who were the principal gentry of 
this parish in the fourteenth and _ fifteenth 
centuries, were, Sable a bend lozengy argent. 

Any information as to these arms would be 


welcomed. Cc. S. C. (B/C). 


WELDON’S ‘ CHRONOLOGICAL NOTES 
OF THE ENGLISH BENEDICTINES.’ 
—Can some reader who has access to the above 
work on the English Benedictine Congrega- 
tion, published in 1881, help me by giving me 
the references contained therein to Wm. 
Hudleston, O.S.B., born 1685, died 1743? 
C. Roy Hupieston, 


GAMUEL KNIPE, fl. c. 1630-40.—Informa- 

tion is sought concerning Samuel Knipe, 
who in December 1636, was described as of 
Fairbank, Northumberland. I presume he is 
identical with the Samuel Knipe recorded in 
the 1664 Visitation of Lancashire (Chet. Soc. 
vol. lxxxv., p. 170), as fourth son of William 
Knipe, by Jane, daughter of Wilson, 
of Fairbank, Westmorland. Are the two 
Fairbanks different places, or one and the 
same? Particulars of Knipe’s marriage are 
sought. C. Roy HuDLEsTOon. 

Little Mead, Chapel Green Lane, 

Redland, Bristol. 
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JACOBITE PROCLAMATION ON THE 
DEATH OF Q. VICTORIA. — I have 
heard that a proclamation was posted some- 
where in London at the time of the death of 
Queen Victoria claiming the throne for the 
Jacobite descendants of the Stuarts—the 
Bavarian family. 

Can any of your readers tell me (1) If such | 
a proclamation was posted? (2) If so, where | 
and at what date? (3) Where a copy of the 
wording of it can be obtained ? 

K. THornton Cook. 


cow AND THE GREAT CHICAGO! 
FIRE.—It is stated in T.P. and Cassell’s | 
Weekly that the great fire in Chicago was | 
caused by a cow kicking over a kerosene lamp. | 
Is this the official statement as to the cause of | 
a fire that practically destroyed a town?! 
Are there any other instances of fires which | 

have been officially imputed to a cow? 
R. HepGer Wattace. 


ON GAULTIER’S ‘BOOK OF BAL-| 
LADS’: ‘THE RHYME OF SIR} 
LANCELOT BOGLE.’—The above ‘‘ Rhyme”’ | 
—which is styled ‘‘ a legend of Glasgow — 
does not appear in the edition of these poems | 
published in 1845 by Wm. S. Orr and Co., | 
with illustrations by Alfred Crowquill. It is) 
printed in the edition of 1870, published by | 
Wm. Blackwood and Sons, with illustrations by 
Doyle, Leech and Crowquill. When and why 
was this poem written? Does it allude to 
any real incident, and are the names imag- | 
inary? If a ‘‘ Legend of Glasgow,’’ why ? 
Wm. Connat. 


MANSFIELD.—Robert Mansfield, his wife | 
Elizabeth, and adult children, came to | 
Boston, U.S.A., 1639. Thought to be from | 
Norwich, Norfolk, Eng. Andrew, the name | 
of a son, born 1620, is listed as of Exeter. 
Elizabeth Mansfield, wife of John Wilson, | 
lst minister of 1st church in _ Boston, | 
| 





U.S.A., was the daughter of Sir John Mans- | 
field, Mayor of Exeter. 
Richard Mansfield, 
settled in Boston, 1636. 

A Samuel Mansfield came over in King | 
George’s Army; no record in America; left | 
descendants. | 

Can anyone give the relationship of these | 
three lines in America? Does the pedigree | 
of Sir John’s family show a Royal Irish | 
Strain? Is such a pedigree in existence? 
Would the three lines bear the same arms? 
What are these ? | 

M. B. Gopwiy. | 


son of Sir John M., 


DDISON 
Wanted, 


OF SALLE, NORFOLK. — 


identification of, and any 
information regarding, the Rev. Lancelot 
Addison, D.D., Rector of Salle, Norfolk, 
1764, and detail of his relationship to a family 
of the same name living in Shropshire about 
1770. Also the relationship between these 
and Launcellott Addisson (as he spells his 
name), Dean of Coventry and Lichfield, 
father of Joseph Addison, ‘‘Spectator.’’ Also 
coat of arms. 
A. G. E. 


(HATCHED SCHOOLS. — Recently a 
thatched school has been closed at Mer- 
thyr Mawr, Bridgend, Glamorganshire. Are 
there any thatched schools in existence to-day ? 
J. S. VELINDRE. 


ILLIAM VAUGHAN OF NEWFOUND- 
LAND.—Will any reader kindly give 
particulars of William Vaughan, who 
founded the colony of Cambriol in Newfound- 


land? J. S. VELrnpre. 


OYAL SCOTCH VISIT AFTER 1745.— 
What were the date and occasion of the 
first visit of the British monarch to Scotland 
after 1745? 
101 Piccadilly. J. LaNnDFEaR Lucas. 


(jULLODEN MEMORIALS (See clii. 259). 

A box of bones from the battlefield of 

Culloden is supposed to have been buried in 

a London churchyard. Particulars desired. 
J. ARDAGH. 


JOVELS ABOUT COLONEL BLOOD.— 
Perhaps some reader may be able to say 
where I can get the book entitled ‘ Talbot 
Harland,’ by Harrison Ainsworth. It seems 
scarce. I have seen it only in one of the lists 
of Ainsworth’s books, and had never heard of 
this one till the other day. It deals with the 
attempt of Colonel Blood to steal the Crown 
jewels in Charles II’s reign, acting, it is 
believed, on behalf of that monarch. As I 
am a direct descendant of Colonel Blood, on 
my mother’s side, I am naturally interested 
in his exploit made the subject of an histor- 
ical novel. I have written to Routledge, 
who has published some of Ainsworth’s books, 
but am told this is out of print as regards 
that firm. Other firms publish Ainsworth’s 
books—but I do not know all their names. 
An interesting book called ‘ Whitefriars ’ 
(anonymous, but I believe by Miss Robinson) 
deals graphically with Col. Blood’s adven- 
ture; but that book is out of print. 
H. A. B. 











Replies. 
WiLLIAM HOG. 
(cliii. 189). 

‘HERE is no Life of William Hog in the 
‘D. N. B.’ J. C. Adelung, in his Fort- 
setzung to C. G. Jécher’s ‘ Gelehrten-Lexicon ’ 
has a very brief notice of him, vol. ii. (1787), 
col. 2084, under ‘ Hogiius, Engl. Hoghe (Wil- 
helm), with a cross reference under ‘ Hoghe 
(Wilhelm).’ This account states that little 
is known about his life, and that it appears 
from the Decastich appended to his ‘ Para- 
phrasis in Jobum’ that he was unfortunate, 
cast off by his relatives, and assisted by Wil- 
liam Leach, the London bookseller. Only 
four of his wo1ks are mentioned. David 
Masson, ‘ Life of Milton,’ vi. 790, writes of 
“the ingenious and learned William Hog or 
Gulielmus Hogaeus, a Scotchman from the 
Carse of Gowrie, who had ‘ known only mis- 
fortune since he came into England.’”’ In 
the heading to the above-mentioned ‘ Decas- 
tichon Eucharisticon,’ Hog addresses Leach as 
“amicus suus amantissimus ’’ who has helped 
him greatly in printing the present little 
book and to whom he owes a debt of gratitude 
on many accounts. In the lines that follow 
he declares that when he was weeping and 
groaning under his heavy burden, Leach held 
out a hand to him and became in his single 
person all that his kinsmen and comrades. 
brother and sister, declined to be. Was this 
William Leach related to Dryden Leach, the 
printer? See Swift, ‘ Journal to Stella,’ Oct. 
26, 1710, ‘‘ I dined to-day . . . at my cousin 
Leach’s, ... in the City: he is a printer, and 
prints the Postman, oh hoo, and is my cousin, 

God knows how.’’ 

Aitken, in a note, says that ‘‘ Dryden 
Leach, of the old Bailey, formerly an actor, 
was son of Francis Leach.’’ Thackeray, it 
may be remembered, introduces this cousin of 
Swift’s in ‘ Esmond,’ Bk. iii. chap. 5, where, 
by a mistake, he makes him printer of the 
Post-Boy. 

But William Leach was far from being the 
sole recipient of Hog’s effusive expressions of 
gratitude, and hopes of favours to come. 
“Satyra Sacra’ (Ecclesiastes in Latin Hexa- 
meters) is dedicated to Sir Charles Sedley, 
who is styled ‘‘ Eruditione pariter ac Virtute 
praeclarus.”’ Sedley is the  poet’s 
** Mecaenas ”’ (in largest capitals and incor- 
rect spelling), and his virtues and Hog’s grat- 
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itude fill a dozen preliminary pages. Five 
elegiac couplets, ‘Ad Lectorem de seipso,’ 
supply some personal details. Hog is thirty- 
three in the present year (the volume is un- 
dated, but the Imprimatur is of Nov. 14, 


1685). In lines 5 and 6, 


Gorea me peperit, dein extera Terra recepit 
Jam duo in Angligenum lustra peracta solo: 
We get his birthplace (Gorea=Gowrie), and 
the time that he has lived in England, ten 
years. There is no punctuation after recepit. 
The ‘‘ extera Terra ’’ is presumably England. 
Otherwise it might be worth noticing that a 
‘* Hoghius, Guiljelmus, Scotus ’’ was entered 
as a student of the University of Leyden on 
14 Feb., 1674 (EK. Peacock, ‘ Index to English 
speaking students at Leyden University,’ 
1883). There is no record of his having grad- 
uated. * 

Sut Hog, it seems, was too optimistic in his 
estimate of Sedley. For when he dedicated 
in 1690 his ‘ Paraphrasis Poetica’ of ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ ‘ Paradise Regained,’ and ‘ Sam- 
son Agonistes’ to Dr. Daniel Cox, ‘‘ Domino 
ac Mecaenati fhe will misspell it] meo 
benignissimo,’’ he tells him that when he 
issued his ‘ Paraphrasis Ecclesiastis ’ he had 
no actual patron but only hoped that a certain 
person who had once, and once only, done him 
a kindness would prove a patron. Now, how- 
ever, in Dr. Cox he has found a patron 
worthy in every respect, one of whose 
‘‘humanitas,’’ ‘‘comitas,’’ ‘‘ benignitas,” 
‘* liberalitas,’? and ‘‘ benevolentia,’’ the can 
boast, without being suspected of flattery. 
Cox, he says, has supported him for three 
years past. 

In 1694 he dedicated to the Earl of Mul- 
grave his Latin version of Milton and Cleve- 
land’s Elegies on Edward King, expressing 
his gratitude for many kindnesses. In the 
next year he published a translation of some 
of Mulgrave (now Marquis of Normanby)’s 
poems. In 1698 Milton’s ‘ Comoedia,’ @ 
translation of ‘Comus,’ was dedicated to 
Robert Harley, and introduced by a stagger- 
ing eulogy. The acuteness of Harley’s intel- 
lect, the fire and force of his genius are such, 
he tells him, 


* Peacock’s list is incorrectly described on 
the title-page as one of “ English speaking 
students, who have graduated...” It is only 
a list of students. Graduates may be traced 
in Dr. P. C. Holhuysen’s elaborate volumes con- 
taining the Sources for the History of the 
University of Leyden. 
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Aetherio magis ut demissus Olympo 
Tu videare, hominum fragili quam semine 
cretus. 
And he continues, 
Quicquid Aristoteles, \enophon, Plato, Zeno, 
Cleanthes, é 
Philosophique alii per tot iam saecula clari 
Immensis docuere libris .. . 
The Iliad, the Aeneid, 
thenes, 
Omnia tu ingenii comprendis acumine vasti. 
This is what G. W. E. Russell’s Jack 
Bumpstead would have called “‘ a bit thick.”’ 
Let us hope that Harley came down hand- 
somely. Without enumerating all Hog’s per- 
formances (there are nineteen separate publi- 
cations by him in the British Museum), it is 
enough to say that among his dedicatees are 
Sir Charles Duncombe, to whom he addresses 
a poem on his liberality in freeing prisoners 
for debt, and Thomas Herbert, Earl of Pem- 
broke and Montgomery. To Lord Pembroke 
he dedicated his Latin version of the first 
book of Blackmore’s ‘ Prince Arthur’ (1700). 
This last work he undertook, he tells us, on 
the advice and at the request of the Bishop 
of Salisbury (Burnet). Indeed, incitement 
from others is pleaded more than once as an 
excuse for troubling the public; and he makes 
no concealment of a yet stronger motive. On 
one occasion the kind and Christian reader is 
informed that it is not love of fame but fear 
of starvation (‘‘non amor famae, sed timor 
famis”’), as well as his patron’s urging that 
has inspired him to write. Klsewhere we 


Cicero, Demos- 


read, ‘‘ I was desired by others to make these , 


two translations . I was advised to put 
them in the Press, and that which encouraged 
me to adventure to do it, was hopes that 
ingenious Gentlemen will communicate tokens 
of their kindness to me, for at this time my 
necessity is very great.’’ Could there be an 
apter illustration of 

Obliged by hunger, and request of friends? 

Epwarp Bensty. 


He was an ingenious translator into Latin 
of English poems. He was a_ native of 
Gowrie, in Perthshire. To better his condi- 
tion he went to London, but being disap- 
pointed in his views, he was reduced to great 
distress. Dr. Birch states that he died of 
want in the streets. In 1690 he published at 
London ‘Paraphrasis Poetica in tria 
Johannis Miltonis viri clarissimi Poemata, 
viz., Paradisum Amissum, Paradisum Recup- 
eratum, et Samsonum Agonistem,’ an edition 
of which was printed at Rotterdam in 1699. Of 





this version of Milton the notorious Lauder 
made considerable use in his dishonest attempt 
against the reputation of that great poet. 

The other principal translations of Hog are 
‘Liber Primus Principis Arcturi’ [or 
Richard Blackmore, Esq., Aur.] Latine red. 
1706; ‘Paraphrasis in Jobum Poetica,’ 
1682; ‘Satyra Sacra, sive Paraphrasis in 
Kcclesiasten Poetica.’ Part of his sacred 
poetry is reprinted in the ‘ Poetarum Scot- 
orum Muse Sacre’ (see Anderson’s ‘ Scottish 
Nation ’). 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

22, Alexandra Piace, Oban, Argyllshire. 
a SPLENDID EXILE” (cliii. 226). — 

There can be little doubt, I think, that 
this oxymoron goes back to Horace, Odes, 
Book III, v. 48, ‘‘egregius properaret exul.’’ 
It refers to Regulus and his “ illustrious ban- 
ishment.’’ The whole of this splendid Ode, 
explained in a form-lesson, has been exhibited 
by Mr. Kipling in the story ‘ Regulus,’ pub- 
lished in the volume ‘A Diversity of 
Creatures.” The form-master says :— 

Can you suggest anything for egregius 
exul? Ony ‘egregious exile”? I fear 
“egregius’’ is a good word ruined. No! You 
can’t in this case improve on Conington, 

From that source a wise boy had previously 
acknowledged the borrowing of ‘“‘ illustrious 
banishment.”’ 

I should expect to find the phrase used by 
Englishmen proceeding to high office in India. 

‘“Splendid’’ occurs in another famous 
oxymoron due to Horace, ‘‘ Splendide men- 
dax,’’ Odes, Book III. xi. 35. So perhaps 
the English phrase may be regarded as 
influenced by both Horace’s epigrams. 

V. RK. 

YLIPPING THE CHURCH 6(cliii. 226). — 

The ceremony of ‘‘ clipping the church ”’ 
is still observed in some parts of the country. 
In my native county of Somerset it has well- 
nigh disappeared. There it was called 
‘* clipping the tower,’’ and associated with it 
was ‘‘ threading the needle.’’ The little vil- 
lage of Langford Budville, near Wellington, 
kept it going down to very modern days, but 
with the discontinuation of the village revel. 
the clipping of the tower fell into desuetude. 
Here people used to form a ring around the 
church, advance towards it, and break oppo- 
site the porch. A dance procession was then 
formed and proceeded to the Common in a 
waving, in-and-out, line, which was called 
‘threading the needle.’’ On arriving at the 
Common, three mighty ‘‘ hollers ’’ were given 
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to frighten the devil away from the parish! | alive on New Year’s Day by what is called g 
A similar festival took place at Wellington. “canting ’’ custom, when, after dinner, the 

The origin of this ceremony -is doubtful. | Bursar presents to each guest a needle 
Andrews suggests that clipping—that is em- | threaded with silk of a colour suitable to his 
bracing—the church is typical of what was/ faculty and prays for his prosperity in the 
due and pail to the Church by her children, | words ‘“‘ Take this and be thrifty.” Dr, 
and that, perhaps, this is the highest type of | Caldebek, a Fellow of Queen’s College, became 
games in the churchyard to be found. Others | Vicar of Wellington, Somerset, which is not 
trace the custom from pagan times. far from Langford Budville. It is thought 

On Sunday, Sept. 25 last, the ceremony was | he wished to perpetuate a reminder of his 
observed at Painswick, near Stroud. The | beloved college by this particular rebus in 
legend is that a festival was held in olden | Langford Church, which was built during his 
days for the purpose of calling down the | incumbency of Wellington. Bishop Stilling- 
blessing of heaven upon their flocks. They | ton, Archdeacon of Taunton from 1450, and 
offered up a sacrifice of young dogs as well} patron of Langford Budville, was a fellow 
as goats and a sacred dance followed round | student with Dr. Caldebek, and may have 
the altar. It is quite possible that after the | assisted his friend to materialise his wish, 
introduction of Christianity this festival was | although decisive proof is wanting. The sug- 
varied, and finally became merged into the| gestion put forward by Elworthy is more 
wakes which were held in most villages about | than possible. I mention this as a curious 
the time of the patronal feast. | coincidence between the custom of ‘‘ clipping 

‘Clipping the church’? was observed at | the church ”’ and, as it is also called at Lang- 
Langford Budville, Somerset, on the feast of | ford Budville, ‘‘ threading the needle.”’ 
St Peter and St. Paul; at Crowley, in | W. G. Wittts Watson. 
Worcestershire, on Shrove Tuesday; at Wel- | 1 a ; . , 
lington, Somerset, on Midsummer Day; and | « Sl Dey Book? — tWricht's « Enelish 
at Birmingham on Easter Monday. But | Dialect Dictionary’; ‘ N. & Q.’ 5S. vi. 436; 
Elworthy, whose works on the language of | 9 S viii, 420 Y should like ‘te knee Shee 
Somerset are so well known, holds it was an | Guiseley Church was first clipped. 

Francis A. Hyert. 


old Midsummer custom, and had nothing to | 
do with the saints whose days happened to be | 
The custom is described in Wright’s ‘ Eng- 


near the solstice. Although I have met with | 
no direct evidence bearing on the origin of | 
the ceremony, it is clear that whether it be | 
in Shropshire, Worcestershire, Yorkshire, or | 
elsewhere, the proceedings seem to follow set | 
lines. At Painswick, on Sept. 25, headed by | 
the local brass band, clergy and choir, the | 


lish Dialect Dictionary,’ by means of quota- 
tions from Hone’s ‘ Every-day Book’ (1826, 
with reference to Warwickshire), and from 
Charlotte S. Burne’s ‘ Shropshire Folk-Lore’ 
(1883, with reference to Wellington and Elles- 
mere in Shropshire and Bradford-on-Avon in 


Sunday School teachers, parents, and mem-/| Wiltshire). There is mention of the ‘ whoop- 
bers of church organisations walked in pro-| ing and hollering” of the children at Brad- 
cession around the church, singing hymns. | ford-on-Avon, but not a word about hymns. 
The children then clasped hands and embraced | The custom fell out of use at Ellesmere 





the church, singing the “‘ clipping’? hymn, | 
“Daily, daily, sing the praises.”’ 

It is a peculiar fact that on the capital of | 
the eastern column of the southern arcade of | 
the church of Langford Budville is carved a | 
device, which is made to form part of the con- | 
ventional foliation, although quite distinct 
from it, and is, so far as can be represented 
in stone, an unmistakeable needle and thread. 
In 1901, Mr. Elworthy wrote a special paper 
for the Somerset Archeological Society on the 
subject. He placed the date of the column 
between 1470 and 1500. He showed that 
Langford Budville had a connection with 
Queen’s College, Oxford, where the name and 
memory of the Founder are annually kept 


| 
| 











between 1815 and 1820, but lasted longer at 
Wellington. There the ceremony was per- 
formed on Shrove Tuesday, and the market- 
hall was clipped as well as the church. In 
Warwickshire the day was Easter Monday. 

‘* Clipping ’’ =embracing. 

L. R. M. Srracway. 

Birmingham University. 
BRITWELL SALOME (cliii. 226).—The 
derivation of the second part of this 
name is discussed fully in Alexander’s 
‘Place-Names of Oxfordshire’ (pp. 177-8). 
The place is called Brutwelle in Domesday 
Book, and the first record of the distinguish- 
ing suffix (there is a Brightwell Baldwin not 
far off) occurs in 1307. Sulham, says Mr. 
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Alexander, is a family name, and “‘ it may be 
in origin a place-name.’’ To this it may be 
added that the family which owned Britwell 
at the time of Domesday Book also owned a 
hide of land at Sulham in Berks. They were 
for long without a surname, and were known 
by patronymics such as Amaury son of 
Ralph, Ralph son of Amaury, Robert son of 
Amaury, etc. Amaury de Suleham occurs in 
Testa de Nevill, and Amaury son of Robert de 
Suleham in 1214. The pedigree is worked out 
in the late Mr. Farrer’s ‘ Honors and 
Knights’ Fees’ (i. 214-7). We have here 
an instance of a place-name, Sulham, giving | 
rise to a family name, and that in turn! 
being used (in accordance with a common con- | 
vention) as the distinguishing part of a_| 
place-name in another county. Mr. Alex- | 
ander adds, on the authority of the Rev. J. C. 
Mansfield, that Salome is pronounced Salem 
(a as in “* bat’’). 





E. St. Jonun Brooks. | 


AGMAN (cliii. 227). — The 
information may be of interest to your 
enquirer : 

Lagman is a word from the old Swedish | 
“lJaghman’’ and the Icelandic ‘‘ logsdgu- | 
maér,”’ and the original meaning hereof was | 
a man well learned in law in general; but | 
later on an office was established of that | 
name. This office became of great import- | 
ance, especially in Sweden. When in that | 
country each province was united under a_| 
single King, a lagman was appointed to act | 
as the spokesman of the people. He was also | 
the reader or chairman, at the ‘‘ ting,’’ and | 
he gave the wording or the form of the sen- | 
tences pronounced at the tings, and these | 
pronouncements became the law of the pro- | 
vince. He looked after the proper execution | 
of the findings and resolutions at the tings, | 
and he kept watch over the rights and lib- | 
erties of the people, which he represented | 
before the King. He also officiated at the, 
meetings which decided the taxation within | 
the province. 


following | 


| 
Louis ZETTERSTEN. 


In Saxon times in this country the Lagmen | 
were a kind of lawyers who administered jus- | 
tice and exercised sac and soc together with 
other rights and privileges pertaining to the 
individual who in Norman times was the 
Lord of a Manor. Information will be found | 
m Sir G. L. Gomme’s ‘ Primitive Folk | 
Moots.’ | 

PBG.B. 








| as opposed to a wheelwright. 


a SQUARE - WRIGHT” (cliii. 226). — 

‘““Square-wright’’ is defined in the 
‘ English Dialect Dictionary’ as ‘‘a joiner who 
works on the finer kinds of furniture.’””’ The 
word is recorded from the north of Scotland 
and Lanarkshire. Carpenters are called 
“‘squaremen ’’ in Dumfrieshire, so it is no 
wonder that Carlyle uses that word in his 
‘French Revolution’ (in the chapter, called 
‘Rushing Down,’ which begins Book v. of 
Part iii). In the ‘ English Dialect Diction- 
ary’ the definition of ‘‘ square-wright’’ is 
taken from Jamieson’s ‘ Scottish Dictionary,’ 
but the Oxford ‘New English Dictionary ’ 
prefers to say ‘‘ a carpenter whose work re- 
quires much use of the square,’’ perhaps be- 
cause of the following quotation from the 
‘Records of Elgin’ (New Spalding Club, i. 
464), of the year 1752: ‘‘ All chests, chairs, 
stools, spades, staves and other squarewright 
work.” L. R. M. Srracnan. 

Birmingham University. 


A square-wright is a carpenter or joiner 
‘* Sqare”’ is of 


| course a misspelling. 


45, Doughtv Street, W.C. J. M. Buttocn. 


RIGHTEENTH CENTURY NEWGATE: 
RICHARD AKERMAN (cliii. 167).—In 
a Common-place Book, John Yonge Akerman, 
the Antiquary, gives the inscription on the 
tombstone of Richard Akerman as follows :— 
Richard Akerman {| The Vigilant the 
humane Keeper of Newgate | who was sum- 
moned to a better world | on Sunday March 
3ist 1754 ; The Christian Sabbath or day of 
Rest | He then ceasing from his labours 
With the comfortable hope of enjoying 
Eternal Rest | Aged 53” and observes “ This 
is on a ‘Tombstone in the Churchyard at 
Greenwich which in 1838 was about to be 
removed and I had it restored at my ex- 
pense though I could never trace any 
relationship. 
W. Vaux Granam. 


‘OROLD AND TURCHETIL (clii. 406; 
cliii. 139, 178, 210).—Arising out of the 


| controversy concerning the relationship of 


these persons I shall be glad to be informed 
as to the original source of the following items 
of information which may be the means of 
elucidating some of the matters in dispute. 

1. According to Planché in the ‘Con- 
queror and his Companions ’” (vol. ii. p. 231), 
‘* Anchetil the eldest son who was the first 
to assume the name of Harcourt . . . was pre- 
sent with his father Turketil at the confirma- 
tion of the Abbey of Bernay by Judith 
Duchess of Normandy in 1014.” 
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2. Lezieline (Lesceline or Alice), daughter 
of Turchetil, according to Dom le Noir 
(‘Maison de Harcourt’) married her kins- 
man Guillaume II, Comte d’Hiéme and d’Eu, 
natural son of Richard III Duke of Nor- 
mandy. To this information Planché (above) 
affords the additional information that she 
inherited great wealth from her father, in- 
cluding the feudal fief of Tourville, which was 
the lordship of this name, probably in the 
vicinity of Pont Audemer, although there are 
said to have been nine seigneuries of the same 
name in Normandy altogether, all presumably 
named after the original seigneur thereof, 
Torf ‘‘the rich.’”’ In connection with this 


matrimonial alliance Planché, vol. i. p. 258, | 


by the way, refers to the father of Lezieline as 
‘*Turketil d’Harcourt,’’ and 


ville, although it is not indicated where this 
particular seigneurie was. 

3: According to La Roque, Turchetil had 
two sons, Ansquetil and Vautier. 
thing known of the second of these and of his 
descendants, presuming that he had any ? 

4. According to the ‘ Harcourt Papers’ 
(vol. i.), Robert (II) de Harcourt called ‘‘ the 
Valiant,’’ who was Sire de Harcourt, Boissey- 
le-Chatel and many other fiefs, and who was 
the fourth in descent from Turchetil, Seigneur 
de Tourville, etc., before he could marry 
Jeanne de Beaumont, daughter of Waleran 
de Beaumont, Comte de Meulan in France 
and Earl of Worcester in England, was com- 
pelled to obtain a papal dispensation, as 
being within the prohibited sixth degree of 
consanguinity. As this lady was fourth in 
descent from Torold, Sire de Pont Audemer, 
it seems to point conclusively to the fact that 
he was the brother of Turchetil, 
of the Harcourts. 


5. De La Roque, in his ‘ Maison de Har- 
court’ describes Torf, Seigneur de Tourville. | 
and I see no} 


as the father of Turchetil, 
reason to doubt the existence of either of these 
seiqneurs. 
investigating the Harcourt pedigree, and his 
conclusions have been accepted as correct by 
the great majority of historians, as stated by 
Dom le Noir. Planché (vol. ii, p. 230) also 
gives it as his opinion that the family of 
Harcourt is fairly shown by La_ Roque 
to have been descended from Bernard 
the Dane, Regent of Normandy, con- 
cerning whom La Roque must have un- 
doubtedly derived some of his information 
from Dudo, Dean of Saint Quentin, who was 
a contemporary of Turchetil (son of Torf) and 
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he was also, | 
according to Dom le Noir, Seigneur de Tour- | 


Is any- | 


ancestor | 


La Roque spent many years in| 
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| who is said to have obtained his information 
| by oral tradition from Raoul Comte d’Ivry 
half-brother of Duke Richard I, whose nat. 
| ural son Guillaume married Lezieline, daugh- 
pos of Turchetil, so that Dudo must have 
| known something of the Harcourt family 
| pedigree and history. What has Dudo got 
| to say on the subject ? 

Wittram Harcovurt-Bars. 


| MARIA EDGEWORTH: MS. (cliii. 226), 
| — I have a copy of these Memoirs in 
| three volumes, given by the editors to Miss 
| Anna Carr, an intimate friend of Miss Kdge- 
| worth’s. The title page reads: ‘ A Memoir 

|of | Maria Edgeworth | with | a Selection 
from her Letters | by the late | Mrs. Edge. 
| worth. | Edited by her Children. | Not 
Published. | London | Printed by Joseph 
| Marten and Son | Aldersgate Street and New 
| Bond Street | 1867.’ 


G. R. Y. Rapctizrrr, 


| 
| “QAINT MARIE MAWDLAINE, QUEEN. 
HITH ”’ (cliii. 225). — The church of 
which John Fox was rector was not ‘‘ Saint 
Marie Mawdlaine ”’ but St. Mary Mounthaw 
in the Ward of Queenhithe, see Newcourt’s 
‘Repertorium,’ vol. i., p- 453. 
J. CHALLONER Smita. 

POBAN (cliii. 226).—John Doran, father of 

John Doran, the miscellaneous writer, 
was a native of Drogheda, county Louth. On 
the suppression of the rebellion of 1798, he 
found it expedient to establish himself in 
London, where he engaged in commerce as a 
contractor. Although he was no lover of the 
English Government, he consented to serve it 
in the way of business, when he was fortunate 
enough to secure a contract from the Admir- 
alty to supply the Channel Fleet with provi- 
sions. 

It was whilst carrying out this contract 
that the cutter on which he was a passenger 
fell into the hands of a French cruiser. The 
consequence was that, as a prisoner of war, he 
spent the next two or three years under the 
'dominion of an emperor whom he admired 

more than his own sovereign. One good 
| result of this misadventure was that he made 
himself a master of the French language, 
| which he afterwards imparted to his son. 
| On recovering his freedom he returned to 
London, where he made no secret of his admir- 
| ation of Napoleon’s genius and character, 
| and his regret that he was so misunderst 

| by the English people. He died about 1823-4 
| before his son was seventeen years old, his wife 
/ having pre-deceased him. This and further 
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information will be found in Temple Bar, vol. 
lii. pp. 460-494 (1878). 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
Moxks AS TRADERS (cliii. 226). — In 
the time of Edward III the monks 


were playing a prominent part in the trade | 


of the country, and any prohibition of their 
commercial activities cannot have been in 
force for long. I have looked in that inter- 
esting collection ‘ Statutes at Large,’ and the 
only relevant Act seems to be 21 Henry VIII. 
cap. xiii., wherein it is stated ‘‘ That no spir- 
itual Person or Persons, secular or regular 

. shall from henceforth . . . bargain and 
buy to sell again. . . any Manner of Victual 
or Merchandise,”’ etc. 

Peter B. G. BInnatt. 

‘QT. RONAN’S WELL’ (cliii. 172).—The 

following is copied from the very good 
“Centenary ’’ edition of the ‘ Waverley 
Novels’: ‘‘ There has been some dubiety 
expressed respecting the probable prototype of 
St. Ronan’s Well, and several villages have 
laid claim to the identity. Judging, how- 
ever, from the description in the novel, it is 
certain the Author has no single place in his 
mind, but allowed his imagination a much 
wider range. While the scenery and local- 
ities depicted in the text may be partly recog- 
nised in Tweedside and the villages of Selkirk, 
Peebles or Innerliethen, the description of 
spa-life will more correctly apply to such a 
watering-place as that of Gilsland,’’ which 
Scott visited in 1787 and 1805. 

P. B. G. B. 

|EDALLION FOUND AT WINGHAM, 

N.S.W. (cliii. 172, 213, 247).—The fol- 
lowing descriptions of other specimens of this 
coin appear in Batty’s ‘ Catalogue of Copper 
Coinage,’ vol. ii. : 

No. 423a. O.—‘S. Hiron Die Engraver Med- 
alliss Embosser & Envelope Manufacturer 
St. Paul’s Birm. & 10 St. Martins Ct. 
Leicester Sqr.’ R.—A Lady and Gentleman 
playing at Cards. ‘‘ Keep your temper.” 
Ex. “ §. Hiron F. Birm.”? E.—Milled. 

No. 377. O.—‘‘ Gabriel Benda Importers 
of Pipes Congreves & Fancy Goods 11 Camo- 
mile St. City London.”” &.—A lady and ' 
gentleman sitting at a table playing cards. | 
‘Keep your Temper’? above; ‘‘S. Hiron | 
F. Birm.” below. E.—Milled. Brass. 

Both coins are given as Middlesex far- 
things. It would appear that the various 
types of this token or medallion were all 
issued by Hiron of Birmingham. 

G. EW: 
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The Library. 


Nine Essays. By Arthur Platt, with a 
Preface by A. E. Housman. (Cambridge 
University Press, 8s. 6d. net). 

‘THE best things in this book are the 

brilliant essay on Aristophanes; that 
entitled ‘Science and Arts among the 

Ancients"; the Cambridge Prelection, and 

then, as good as any, in its different kind, 

the beautifully conceived and _ delicately 
written Preface. In the essays we have men- 
tioned the writer, having to say things that 
are well worth saying, and addressing him- 
self to readers or an audience expectant of 
good, solid substance, however well adorned 
by wit, and capable of enjoying it, displays 
in no small measure those rare qualities of 
iind—that grasp, judgment, various and 
original thonght and a certain happiness— 
which his friend commemorates, and which 
those who knew him admired. Of the papers 
read to the Literary Society the ‘ Cervantes’ 
is the one we like best. Of this scope and 
sort, it is one of the best sketches of Cer- 
vantes we have come across. It carries, how- 
ever, in some measure, what infects the 
remaining essays much more conspicuously, 
that is to say, a sort of calculated and coax- 
ing flippancy, which, indeed, many lecturers 
seem to think proper to divert a youthful 
audience with. We agree that this kind of 
gibe is at the time—when a clever man like 
Arthur >latt perpetrates it—immensely 
diverting; but it does not sustain itself well 
in cold print, particularly not some few years 
after delivery—for it is the misfortune of 
flippancy to ‘“ date.” It is largely by his 
jests and hits that we are led to perceive 
that, in matters outside his special province 
and in his general outlook, Platt remained a 
man of the nineteenth century in spite of all 
the variety of his interests. If not hastily 
written, some of these pages were surely not 
completely thought out. For example, speak- 
ing of the death of Julian he tells us that 
the curtain of history then falls on living 
men not to rise till the day when Dante saw 

Beatrice, and expatiates upon this view. 

But this is to confess to limitation which 

must a little disable judgment all round. 

We notice in another essay a hit at Horace 

Walpole which implies the ordinary, super- 

ficial estimate of his character, probably 

based on the better known letters, which are 
better known for other qualities than the in- 
sight they give into their writer. The essay on 

La Rochefoucauld, though it has good sugges- 

tions in it, does not, we think quite hit the 

bull’s eye. There is, in fact, in some of these 
essays a good deal to be allowed for. Never- 
theless, if the reader does not lose patience 
with them, he will glean much from 
hem: information; many pleasant or wise 
epigrams; fruitful suggestions for considera- 
tion on many topics; in the fine essays 
which we began with mentioning the exposi- 
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tion and the dicta of a master; and then, 
best in the best work, but present even be- 
hind the paper that may be found dis- 
appointing, a mind that every lover of the 
‘spirit of man” will be glad to have touched. 


Homo. An anthology of 
translations from the Greek from 
Livy. With an _ introductory 
running commentary by 

(Cambridge University Press, | 


Primum Graius 
Latin 
Ennius to 
essay and 
Farrington. 
88. 6d.). 

M:: FARRINGTON has here made an 

investigation of great literary interest. | 

His object is to discuss and to illustrate the 

way in which the masters of the derivative 

Latin literature handled the Greek material 

Which they borrowed. His essay is followed 

by an anthology of passages where the Greek | 

original and the Latin version are both ex- 
tant. | Exceptionally interesting are the 
examples in which the same Greek passage 
has been adapted by two different Latin 
authors, Mr. Farrington, of course, has his 
personal likes and dislikes. Lucretius and 

Catullus are clearly his favourite 

But his opinions are based upon a real know- 

ledge of the classical literatures and a genuine 

feeling for literature. There is a great deal of 


stimulating and ofteti acute literary criti- 


cism in his commentary, no less than in his | 
He is right, of course, to begin by | 
emphasizing the fact that Latin writers were | 


essay. 


not attempting to translate in the sense of 


giving primarily an accurate verbal version. | 


The exacting canons of Professor Postgate are 


not to be applied to them, for they are not | 


attempting the same task as, let us say, the 
authors of volumes 
They aim rather at transmuting pieces of a 
foreign literature into their own literature. 
The analogy which occurs to the writer is 
that of the passages from Thucydides and 
other ancient writers which are used by Milton 
in his epic. 
Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. By Samuel 
Johnson. Edited by R. W. Chapman. 
Oxtord, the Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net). 


THIS beautifully printed edition is the 

greatest pleasure to read and _ handle. 
It has that quality in print, tint of ink and 
paper and arrangement of page which subtly 
gives a new liveliness to the text. This 
tollows the second edition, with restoration 
in a few places of the reading or punctua- 
tion of the first, and addition of all variations 
of any importance between the second and 
fourth. Reading ‘Rasselas’ through again 
one is struck with some little wonder that it 
succeeded as well as it did; and correspond- 
ingly the wonder that it should have been 
composed in about a week is diminished. 
For, given the natural richness of Johnson’s 
mind, this is the sort of thing he could 
gather from the surface of his thought, with- 


| power 


Latins. | Fs 
| the second edition, 


in the Loeb Classics. | 
| gives their names and addresses, for the infor- 


out a moment taken up in delving, hel 

along greatly, one is sure, by the mere flow 
ot words as his pen wrote them. He never 
even troubled to make clear to himself what 
was or what was not learnt in the Happy 
Valley, and accordingly there is a deal of 
inconsistency, sometimes subtle sometimes 
patent, between the presumed early expefi- 
etice of the travellers and their behaviour im 
the countries hew to them. We should think 
there wete thousands of writers capable of 
producing as long a piece as this, and about as 
good, in the time Johnson took. What gives 


|‘ Rasselas’ its value still is, of course, the 


incommunicable something, bearing little re 
lation to his ability as a writer or even to his 
as a moralist, which made Johnson 
Johnson. 

Mr. Chapman, in his introduction, deals 
with the story of the work—composed by the 
author to defray the expenses of his mother’s 


| funerai—anhd with the details knowh contern- 
| ing payment, copyright and _ publication. 
| prints 
| the late 


He 
document in the _ possession of 
Clement Shorter containing John- 
signature to receipts of payment for 
proving the correctness 
of Boswell’s statement that twenty-five 
pounds in addition to the original hen te 

@ 

id 


a 


son’s 


| agreed upon, were paid to Johnson when 


book came to a second edition, which it 
in two months, 


NotTIcE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

Approveo ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the latter refers, 
uery, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and p 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

Mr. J. Farrrax-BiaxesoroucnH (Grove House, 
Norton-on-Tees) writes: “I have found a few 
soiled copies of my late father’s Yorkshire dia 
lect classic, ‘ T’Hunt o’ Yatton Brig,’ and woul 
send them free to any dialect students for- 
rhe ad me a large stamped addressed enve 
ope.” 


The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him, 


WHEN answering a 
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